THE   END

Luther, too, and his followers had gone through much
trial and tribulation since the exciting and heroic days
at Worms. In the evangelical camp, likewise, "the
loving concord of the Church" had been rent and torn.
Ere Luther had been given time to organize a compact
congregation of the faithful, rivals had entered the field.
There were Zwingli and Karlstadt and Henry VIII and
the sects of the zealots and the Anabaptists to contend
with. This fanatical believer had come to realize that
what he desired to establish on the spiritual plane was
being interpreted in a material sense, was being ex-
ploited for utilitarian purposes and for personal advan-
tage. Gustav Freytag has given apt expression to the
tragedy which brooded over Luther's life in later years.
"He who is destined to create the greatest thing imagin-
able, has at one and the same time to tear into shreds a
part of his own life. The more conscientiously he sets
himself to the task, the more acutely does he feel within
his own heart the cleavage he has brought into the order-
ing of the world. This is the hidden wound, aye the feel-
ing of compunction, which invariably accompanies every
world-shaking thought." For the first time, this hard and
irreconcilable creature showed an inclination towards
understanding; his followers, too, were more cautious
since they observed that their overlord and emperor,
Charles V, had freed his arms and was ready once again
to wield his trusty blade. Many of them were thinking
that it might be advisable not to stand as rebels before
their liege lord who was also the master of Europe.
One's lands and one's head might easily pay the forfeit
for any sign of opposition.

At length the terrible obstinacy of both sides was
undermined, that inflexible and unyielding stubbborn-
ness which characterized the fight in Germany before
and after the Diet of Augsburg was broken. Should a
reconciliation in the Erasmian spirit be brought about,
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